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OCTOBER MEETING, 1893. 

The stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 12th instant, 
at three o'clock, p. m. ; the President, Dr. George E. Ellis, 
in the chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read and approved; and 
the Librarian presented his list of donors to the Library during 
the summer vacation. 

The President then said : — 

During the summer suspension of our meetings death has 
removed from our roll two of our members, Mr. Abbott Law- 
rence, deceased on July 6 ; Mr. Edwin Lassetter Bynner, 
August 5. These two of our associates represented, respec- 
tively, the two elements of membership which during the 
more than a century of its existence this Society has always 
sought to unite here on the common basis of an earnest and 
intelligent interest in its objects. 

Thus we have had a line of associates whose professional or 
business occupations have so engrossed their time and thought 
that they could give to us only their presence and full sym- 
pathy at our meetings, their co-operation in promoting our 
interests, and their active support, without contributions to 
our work by researches and the pen. Mr. Lawrence restored 
to our roll the name of his distinguished father, and took the 
same place among our Maecenases. Devoted to a business 
life, he highly enjoyed his fellowship here, and left to us a 
generous bequest. 

Mr. Bynner was thoroughly versed in our local history. 
He had caught the spirit of it, and put himself in full sym- 
pathy with the people and the times of the past, recognizing 
some of the charm, the picturesqueness and sweetness of 
human life in the stern and austere elements of our Puri- 
tanism with its softened traditions. It is true that he put 
largely the results of this historic lore not in the grave pages 
of sober narrative, of which we have already enough, but 
wrought in with romance and imagination. But even in 
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those delightful pages of his there is much more in the bal- 
ance of the proportion of fact to fiction than in the marvellous 
creations and dreamings of Hawthorne. 

A reader of Bynner's skilfully wrought romances can easily 
discern the tokens of a full acquaintance with, and a discern- 
ing insight into, the veritable facts of the historical times and 
incidents which he set forth in a fashion to win, as by guile, 
a class of readers who, like the lovers of aerated waters, value 
artificial effervescence. 

Dr. Samuel A. Green announced the death of Rev. Dr. 
Edward D. Neill, of St. Paul, Minnesota, who was elected a 
Corresponding Member in March, 1872. He was a native of 
Philadelphia, where he was born August 9, 1823, and gradu- 
ated at Amherst College, in the class of 1842. His death 
took place September 26, 1893. 

Mr. Hamilton A. Hill was appointed to prepare the memoir 
of Mr. Lawrence for the Proceedings, and Mr. Barrett Wen- 
dell the memoir of Mr. Bynner. 

The President then said : — 

When, twenty-five years ago, I was preparing for the Pro- 
ceedings of this Society a memoir of our then lately deceased 
member, Jared Sparks, I wrote : " Jared Sparks is entitled 
to a full biography." I might well have used larger and more 
emphatic terms for defining the range and compass of an 
extended production which would be needed to rehearse the 
life work of that accomplished, laborious, and eminent man, 
patriot, scholar, teacher, and statesman, distinguished in these 
as in so many other great services. He was the accomplished 
and exemplary pioneer in the writing of American history. 
He was the first to fill a professorship of that history in a 
college. 

His name is attached as author or editor to at least three 
times as many volumes of history and biography as have come 
from any other single pen. But, more and better than all 
these distinctions, he stands pre-eminent above all others as 
an example to be followed as prompted by the highest ideal 
of the historical instinct, in thoroughness of research, in con- 
scientious and scrupulous fidelity in the use of records, and 
as strictly and even severely impartial and judicial in comment 
and judgment. 
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A biography recognizing and illustrating all these distin- 
guishing qualities was naturally and forcibly suggested to my 
mind as due to him and to the whole world of letters, by even 
the superficial and cursory view which alone I had been able 
to make of the enormous volume, variety, and supreme literary 
and historical value of the collection of papers he had left 
behind him. These papers themselves and the preservation 
of them, and especially the rigid, orderly arrangement of 
them, alike bear striking testimony to the combination of 
remarkable qualities and habits in the man. 

The conception which I had in my mind of " a full biog- 
raphy " of this noble and now venerated American patriot, 
scholar, and historian, has been happily and completely real- 
ized in a work which I have been reading with profound 
satisfaction and instruction. The two volumes of the work 
comprise twelve hundred pages. If any one, whether a wide 
and comprehensive student or a cursory and miscellaneous 
reader, should feel a momentary arrest at the bulk of these 
volumes, he will soon be wholly reconciled as he peruses the 
pages. He will rather marvel that the mass of the literary 
material in the papers above referred to, the variety, wealth, 
and importance of the subjects to be rehearsed and commented 
upon by the editor and biographer, have found him able to 
limit and condense his work as it lies before us. 

The just as well as the highest encomium upon the work 
of this biographer is spoken, when we say, in full sincerity, 
that we can conceive that he would have from Mr. Sparks 
himself the warmest expression of approval and gratitude, for 
the ability, fidelity, good taste, and wise judgment with which 
he has wrought his exacting labor. 

That biographer and editor is one of our Corresponding 
Members, Prof. H. B. Adams, of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. He is widely and highly recognized for his published 
fruits of learning and research on many subjects, especially 
those kindred to his present theme. He knows so well how 
to appreciate and estimate the qualities of Mr. Sparks as to 
follow him filially as a guide and example in the spirit and 
method of his work. 

By the generous consent of Mrs. Sparks, given in 1885, Pro- 
fessor Adams was permitted to transfer the precious manuscript 
stores of her late husband to Baltimore, that he might in his 
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own home engage in his exacting and patient mastery of them. 
Mr. Sparks's mechanically orderly habit of disposing and ar- 
ranging his papers in their variety of subject matter— journals, 
pecuniary accounts, letters received and copies of those sent, 
public and private documents in infinite detail — greatly facili- 
tated the best use of them by the editor. 

Through these he has traced a career from simple childhood 
to honored age, signally marked by struggle, high and pure 
ambition, persevering purposes, industry unflagging, and mani- 
fold acquisitions and accomplishments. Mr. Sparks began his 
learning by teaching. He earned not only his livelihood, but 
also the resources for his generous benevolence, by mind and 
pen. He was early in life a Christian preacher and pastor, 
also a controversialist, in the latter service a model for freedom 
from all asperity, and for the dignity, charity, and passionless 
tone and spirit of his writings. 

He was tutor, professor, and president of the foremost col- 
lege in our country. He w r as almost the founder of the first 
periodical publication of this country, worthily leading off 
the long succession of such works. The u North American 
Review " under his editorship won a wide national and foreign 
circulation and a high repute. Then began the long and fruit- 
ful labors for researches, collections and volumes of the first 
adequate exposition of our American history, led off by the 
names of Washington and Franklin. 

The task required the most extended and minute inquiry 
with the sharp acumen of a discriminating mind, personal 
visits to every spot in our land identified with historic inci- 
dents, a keen study amid public archives in all our original 
States and in Europe, an inquisition for papers treasured in 
private hands, and personal relations and correspondence with 
eminent statesmen, authors, travellers, and a marvellous cate- 
gory of willing helpers of one who was so wise and earnest that 
his wish w r as more than a requisition. 

All these were materials to gather, to use, and then to leave, 
in strict methodical order, by Mr. Sparks ; and it is these which 
his biographer has digested with such fidelity and skill. It is 
grateful to note from the letters of rare value w^hich Professor 
Adams now for the first time brings to light, from men of the 
highest eminence and position here and in Europe, as well as 
those of private friendship, the admiring and fond impression 
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made on them all by the character, abilities, and disposition of 
Mr. Sparks. 

Even those among us who already cherished the loftiest 
estimate of Mr. Sparks will find in these volumes matter for 
increasing and intensifying their regard. The reflections which 
have been cast — not, it may be presumed, offensively, but 
inadvertently — upon the editorial judgment and fidelity of 
Mr. Sparks have given his biographer occasion and oppor- 
tunity to set forth fully and cogently the severe and lofty 
standard of integrity in this matter which always guided the 
foremost and the most exemplary of America's historians. 

Dr. Samuel A. Green called the attention of the Society 
to a manuscript map of a tract of country lying near the west- 
ern border of Worcester County, which came to the Library 
among its very earliest accessions. He said that it was 
entitled " A New Plan of Several Towns in the County of 
Worcester," and bears date March 30, 1785. The Plan is 
20 inches from top to bottom, and 28 from side to side, 
and represents a territory of about 18 miles by 26 in area. 
The lower right-hand corner is largely taken up with historical 
notes, which crowd out some of the places that would other- 
wise be named. It includes the towns of Rutland, Oakham, 
Hardwick, New Braintree, Brookfield (before it was cut up 
into smaller towns), and Western, now known as Warren, 
besides parts of Princeton, Hubbardston, Barre, Petersham, 
Greenwich, Ware, Palmer, Brimfield, Sturbridge, Charlton, 
Spencer, Paxton, and Holden, though some of these parts are 
very inconsiderable. The main thoroughfares of the region 
are laid down on the map, as well as the rivers, mill-sites, 
forges, ponds, brooks, and meadows, besides various prominent 
hills. The roads leading from the neighborhood to Worcester 
and Boston are also marked. In many instances the names of 
ponds, meadows, etc., are Indian ; and on the southeastern 
borders of Quaboag Pond in Brookfield is indicated the site 
of an old Indian settlement. 

The map was given to the Historical Society by the Rev- 
erend James Freeman, D.D., on April 9, 1791, and is now 
found in a folio volume entitled " Atlas Ameriquain Septen- 
trional " (Paris, 1778), which was presented by William Tudor, 
Esq , at the same meeting. Probably as a safe and convenient 
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place for use, after its receipt by the Library, it was inserted 
at the end of the Atlas, where many years ago it was bound 
up with the volume. For a long time the map was not 
catalogued separately, which furnishes the reason why, until 
recently, it has been overlooked. 

The Plan was made with great care and skill by General 
Rufus Putnam, a native of Worcester County, and a distin- 
guished engineer and surveyor, whose patriotic services during 
the Revolution afterward gave him a high position in public 
affairs. In the year 1785, the date of the Plan, he was living 
at Rutland, and previously at New Braintree, both of which 
towns are represented in the drawing, and presumably with 
strict accuracy. Its interesting feature lies in the fact that 
the place where Captain Edward Hutchinson's command was 
ambushed by the Indians in the summer of 1675, which has 
long been a subject of dispute, is carefully noted. 

A reproduction of the map in fac-simile, on a reduced scale, 
is herewith given. 

Dr. Green reported that the American flag was hung out 
from the Library building on Monday, September 18, in ac- 
cordance with a custom beginning in 1881. The Seventeenth 
of September is the anniyersary of the founding of the city of 
Boston, — as well as the day of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, — which this year came on Sunday. 
The flag was given to the Society by Mr. Winthrop twelve 
years ago, and was first used on October 19, 1881, the day of 
the Yorktown celebration, when Mr. Winthrop delivered his 
memorable oration. The flag was also hung out on the day of 
the Centennial celebration of this Society, on January 24, 
1891, and has been used on one or two other occasions. 

Dr. Green said that he mentioned the fact in order to have 
it go on record in the Proceedings. 

Rev. Dr. Lucius R. Paige briefly expressed his satisfaction 
in the discovery of the Putnam map, inasmuch as it so fully 
coincided with his own opinion as to the spot where Hutchin- 
son and Wheeler were defeated by the Indians in 1675. That 
opinion he publicly announced in a centennial address at 
Hardwick in 1838, and in the Genealogical Register, October, 
1884, and still more elaborately at a meeting of the American 
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Antiquarian Society, in October, 1887. He was very glad to 
find in the Putnam map, if not full proof of the correctness of 
his own theory, at least a very respectable precedent. 

Prom an early period he had been conscious of a peculiar 
interest in the place where this desperate struggle occurred, 
because his grandmother in her girlhood resided on the border 
of the Winnimisset (or Meminimisset) Valley, within about 
a mile from the spot designated on the Putnam map as the 
battle-ground, and because he saw it so often when he was 
young. He was also conscious of a personal interest in the 
deadly struggle itself, prolonged for the period of three days. 
In his " History of North Brookfield," p. 55, Rev. Mr. Temple 
says : "It is believed that John Warner was the father of 
Brookfield, and probably built the, first house here. His son 
Samuel came with him in 1665." Both the father and son 
were there in 1673, and the father certainly, and probably the 
son, were there in 1675, when the town was besieged immedi- 
ately after the swamp-fight, and totally destroyed after a pro- 
longed, sanguinary struggle of three days. This son Samuel, 
said Dr. Paige, was the father of my great-grandfather, who 
was born eleven years later. If, like others, he had been killed 
during this memorable siege, before my intermediate ancestor 
was born, very probably you would not now be listening to 
this narration. 

Dr. Paige also presented a deed of land in Cambridge, from 
Joseph Cooke to John Stedman, in anticipation of the marriage 
of Mr. Cooke's son and Mr. Stedman's daughter, for the benefit 
of their posterity. The deed, dated October 29, 1665, was 
signed by Edward Collins and Edward Oakes, as agents of 
Mr. Cooke, who was then in England, and was ratified and 
confirmed by him, April 17, 1666. Both documents were 
found in a Boston junk-shop by Mr. William R. Bradford. 
They have some interest as a memorial of an ancient custom; 
but their principal value consists in th^ autographs. 

Joseph Cooke was a friend and patron of Rev. Thomas 
Shepard, and came to New England in the same ship with 
him. He was brother of Col. George Cooke, who was a promi- 
nent man here, but returned to England and lost his life in 
Cromwell's army. Edward Collins was the good deacon, cele- 
brated by Mather as the father of very famous clergymen. 
Edward Oakes was a useful citizen, and father of Rev. Urian 

36 
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Oakes, President of Harvard College. Of the witnesses, 
Andrew Belcher was the grandfather of Gov. Jonathan Belcher, 
and his autograph is very scarce. Thomas Danforth was one 
of the most eminent men who ever lived in Massachusetts. In 
the stormy period during the reign of the second Charles and 
his brother James, he was the most prominent leader of the 
patriotic party. Although he nominally held a subordinate 
station, his real character is well described by Palfrey, in his 
" History of New England," vol. iii. p. 332 : — 

" While Bradstreet can scarcely be pronounced to have been equal, 
either in ability of mind or in force of character, to the task of steering 
the straining vessel of state in those stormy times, more than any other 
man then living in Massachusetts, Thomas Danforth was competent to 
the stern occasion." 

The Cabinet-keeper, Mr. Samuel F. McCleary, then 
said : — 

During the recess the Society received from Elmer E. Mes- 
singer, one of the executors of the estate of Hon. Joseph M. 
Wightman, who was mayor of Boston in 1861-62, a circular 
table made from " the hangman's branch " of the Old Elm 
which stood for a century on Boston Common. 

Mr. Wightman died January 25, 1885; and the eighth item 
of his will, recorded with Suffolk Probate Records, reads as 
follows : — 

" Eighth, I give and bequeath to the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety in Boston, the table made from the wood of the hangman's branch 
of the Old Elm, on Boston Common, presented to me in 1861 by William 
F. Shaw." 

This limb, which was torn from its trunk by a gale, pro- 
jected in a horizontal direction about fifteen feet above the 
ground, and proved to be well adapted for the several execu- 
tions which took place at this historic tree. 

The Society has received also a plaster head of Rev. Theo- 
dore Parker, formed from the original cast taken after his death 
at Florence. This gift was made by Mrs. Joseph Lyman of this 
city, whose husband, now deceased, was a personal friend of 
Mr. Parker. 

There has also been received a small but finely executed 
engraving of the Ursuline Convent and its grounds. This 
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historic building stood in Charlestown, on Mount Benedict, 
and was destroyed by a mob on the night of August 11, 1834, 
many of the inmates barely escaping with their lives. Good 
engravings of this building are very rarely found. 

Mr. Arthur Lord exhibited a photographic reproduction 
of the Plymouth Patent of 1621, and said : — 

In 1854 Dr. Charles Deane published in the second volume, 
fourth series, of the Massachusetts Historical Collections, an 
account of the First Plymouth Patent, which was granted June 
1, 1621, by the President and Council of New England, 
established in Plymouth, in the county of Devon, to John 
Pierce and his associates. This patent is now deposited in 
Pilgrim Hall, at Plymouth, Mass. Dr. Dearie says of it: 
" The instrument is engrossed upon parchment, twenty-one by 
twenty-four inches in size, and is signed by the Duke of Lenox, 
the Marquis of Hamilton, the Earl of Warwick, Lord Sheffield, 
and Sir Ferdinando Gorges. It has the remnant of another 
signature, which has nearly disappeared with the seal that was 
affixed to it. The seals of Hamilton and Sheffield are also 
wanting, while those of Lenox, Warwick, and Gorges yet re- 
main attached to the instrument, in good preservation." 

I desire to call the attention of the Society to the fact that 
the seal of Lord Sheffield, which Dr. Deane reports as miss- 
ing, has been found and restored to the ancient parchment, as 
shown in the large photograph of the Patent here submitted. 
Dr. Deane notes the fact that the original instrument, after 
having been lost or mislaid for several years, was found among 
some papers once belonging to the late Judge Davis. The 
Sheffield seal, attached to a strip of parchment, was found 
among some papers which were in the possession of the late 
Francis B. Davis, grandson of Judge Davis, and was given by 
his widow to the Pilgrim Society. The seal was originally 
attached to the Patent by a narrow strip of parchment ; and 
the small piece of parchment to which the seal was attached 
when found, fits exactly in the remaining piece of the strip 
under the signature of Lord Sheffield. The fact that both the 
patent and the seal were found in the possession of descend- 
ants of the late Judge Davis furnishes additional evidence of 
the genuineness of the seal, if any were needed. 
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This photograph of the charter, which is no less legible than 
the original, was taken at my suggestion for exhibition by the 
Department of Justice at the World's Fair, as it was not 
thought advisable by the Pilgrim Society to grant the applica- 
tion of that department and permit the ancient parchment to 
be taken from the hall. 

In view of the fact that it appears in the publications of the 
Society that the seal of Sheffield is missing from the Patent, I 
thought it desirable to call the attention of the Society to the 
fact that the missing seal has been found and restored, in order 
that the record of the condition of the charter may be made as 
complete as possible in our Proceedings. 

Mr. R. C. Winthrop, Jr., said: — 

I avail myself of this opportunity to communicate a few 
unpublished letters. The first is dated March 10, 1657, O. s., 
and was written from Bermuda tq John Winthrop, Jr., then 
Governor of Connecticut, by a Rev. Thomas Browne, who 
offered his services as a professor or instructor in the college 
which it had been for some time in contemplation to establish 
at New Haven. This scheme had recently received fresh en- 
couragement by a legacy from Edward Hopkins, but it was 
found impossible to raise adequate funds, and Yale College, as 
we know, did not come into existence until nearly half a cen- 
tury later. All that I have thus far been able to ascertain con- 
cerning the writer is that he was appointed chaplain in the 
West Indies during the Protectorate and resided there a 
number of years. It is the only letter of his among the 
Winthrop Papers, and I have been interested in it for several 
reasons. The handwriting is unusually neat for that period, 
the armorial seal (so far as I can decipher it) resembles those 
attributed to some well-known persons of the name of Browne, 
— among them Sir Thomas Browne, the author, a contempo- 
rary, — while the list of the writer's attainments, as furnished 
by himself, is a formidable one. Few candidates for a profes- 
sorship at an American university of the present day would 
venture to assert, as this gentleman did nearly two centuries 
and a half ago, that after pursuing his studies both at Oxford 
and Cambridge as well as on the Continent, he had not merely 
equipped himself in theology, law, and physic, but had become 
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familiar with nine languages besides his native tongue. It is 
not impossible that the publication of this letter in our Pro- 
ceedings may lead to some further knowledge of him. 

The three other letters I have to communicate are not of 
the Colonial but of the Revolutionary period, and have but 
recently come to light. The first of them was written from 
Boston, September 13, 1774, by Rev. Charles Chauncy to Sir 
John Temple, then in London, introducing Josiah Quincy, Jr., 
then about to sail for Europe, and desiring that he be brought 
into contact with Lord Chatham and other prominent persons. 
A somewhat similar letter from Governor Bowdoin, intro- 
ducing Quincy to Dr. Franklin, and dated one week earlier, 
was communicated by my father to the Society more than 
twenty years ago. 1 

The next is a letter dated December 9, 1775, from Governor 
Bowdoin to Thomas Cushing, who was then in attendance 
upon the Continental Congress in Philadelphia. When I 
described last winter my most unexpected discovery of a long- 
forgotten mass of Bowdoin and Temple papers, I communi- 
cated a few samples, one of which was a letter from Cushing 
to Bowdoin, introducing General Washington. 2 The one I 
have here is Bowdoin's answer to it, exhibiting the impression 
made upon him by Washington. I came across it only the 
other day, a rough draft on a scrap of paper. 

The third is dated May 1, 1780, and is from Governor 
Bowdoin to Dr. Franklin in Paris. The correspondence hith- 
erto printed of these two friends is chiefly on philosophical 
subjects ; but this letter is a short, familiar one, containing 
some apposite reflections upon old age, and overflowing with 
that heartfelt gratitude to Louis XVI. of France so character- 
istic of statesmen of the Revolutionary period, and so apt to 
be belittled or ignored by Fourth-of-July orators of later 
generations. 

Before I sit down I should like to add a few words about 
another matter. My classmate and friend, Professor Edward 
Graham Daves (known to many of us as an accomplished 
scholar), has, like many other elderly gentlemen, a hobby ; 
but in his case it is a hobby of pronounced historical interest. 
Born and bred in North Carolina, his attachment to his native 

1 See Proceedings, vol. xiii. p. 154. 

2 See p. 61 of the present volume. 
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State has not been weakened by long residence elsewhere, 
and he is taking the leading part in a movement to commemo- 
rate the first footprints of the English race on this continent, 
at Roanoke Island in 1584, where, three years later, the first 
white American child was born. We hear much in these 
days of Columbus, but he was a Genoese adventurer in the 
Spanish service who probably could not speak a word of 
English and who certainly never set foot on the mainland of 
America. We now and then hear a good deal about Leif the 
Norseman, to whom some enthusiasts have erected a statue, 
but he is a quasi-mythological character, and it will never 
cease to be a matter of dispute whether he ever came here. 
The adventures of Captain John Smith in Virginia, and the 
landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, are familiar as household 
words, but the public at large is in danger of forgetting that 
there was a very much earlier English colony in America, 
which, though it ultimately proved a failure, is associated with 
the honored names of John Cabot, of Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
of Sir Richard Grenville. The object which Professor Daves 
and his friends have in view is to rescue from further decay 
the remains of Sir Walter Raleigh's Fort on Roanoke Island, 
and preserve them for all time to come. A tract of two hun- 
dred and fifty acres, including this most interesting site, is 
now for sale at a very moderate figure, and as the property 
covers valuable fishing and shooting privileges, such portions 
of it as are not needed may gradually be sold or rented. A 
company has been organized to issue two hundred shares of 
stock at $25 a share. Of the $5,000 which it is hoped thus to 
obtain, $1,500 will be expended in the purchase of the land, 
and the remaining $3,500 will be invested as the nucleus of a 
fund, the income of which will be used for necessary repairs 
and preservation. No liability attaches to these shares and 
four fifths of the money has been secured, but the remainder 
is imperatively needed. The project has already been brought 
informally to the notice of a few of our members, several of 
whom have taken shares, but it is desirable to secure further 
publicity for it. I am fully sensible that this is a bad time to 
raise money, and the question may be asked why it is neces- 
sary to come East for any part of it and why the State of 
North Carolina should not do what is needful. The answer is 
that North Carolina has always been a poor State, that Pro- 
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fessor Daves and his associates are not men of large means, 
and that the object is one which ought to appeal to educated 
Americans of English descent throughout our country. I ven- 
ture to hope that some members present may see their way 
clear to procure a few additional subscriptions to this most 
deserving historical undertaking. 

The following are the letters communicated by Mr. Win- 
throp : — 

THOMAS BROWNE TO JOHN WINTHROP, JR. 

For the honorable John Winthrop esquire governor of a province in 
New England, these. 

The copie of a letter sent by the conveyance of M r Benjamin Cot- 
terell, at the bridge in Barbados, about 4 months since : — 

Honorable S?, — The name of M r John Winthrop is in the churches 
of Christ as the perfume of pretious ointments spread abroad, breathing 
pietie, charitie, prudence and industrie. And this designe of a house of 
learning, or schoole of prophets, a most excellent fruit of so good a tree. 

The want of fitt persons for so necessarie a worke hath moved the 
hart of one heere to put his shoulder to the work of the Lord, concern- 
ing whose abilities I must speake sparingly. He hath from his infancie 
been brought up in good learning, both in the universities of Cambridge 
and Oxford, and abroad ; and besides his ministeriall function and his 
knowledge in the subservient arts, in law and physic, he is skillfull in 
the Hebrew, Chaldic, Syriac, Arabic, Grec, Latin, Spanish, Italian, and 
French tongues, — a man of private life studious, peaceable and humble, 
who being wearied and grieved with the distractions in his native coun- 
trie, had some thoughts to come into New England as the most religious 
and hopefull plantation of our nation, but being affrighted by the report 
of the excessive cold there, went to Barbados intending to give a begin- 
ning to some vertuous studies in that island. But the genius of that 
place as yet not inclining that way, and upon some inconveniences, he 
came hither, where for want of learned companie and employment he 
sees himselfe like to loose with ease what he hath gotten with much labor. 
The providence of God (who guides all things to his owne glorie) bring- 
ing to his knowledge this your Christian purpose, hath given him occasion 
to offer his poore abilities and labors to the church of Christ amongst 
you. If you have an opportunitie to send for him by any meanes which 
God shall provide the next spring, he will leave all to come to you. And 
you, that know the use of learning, will provide for him accordingly. 

Of which not doubting, I hartily commend you, and all of your 
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spirit, and all your pious endevors, to the blessing of that God who 
hath put these and better thoughts into your hart, and remaine ever, 
Honorable S% 

Yours in any service for Christ Jesus, 

D R Thomas Browne, minister. 
Transcribed : 

Bermuda, March 10, 1657 [1658]. 

Endorsed in the handwriting of John Winthrop, Jr. : 
" Doctor Tho: Browne, of Barmudas." 



CHARLES CHAUNCY TO JOHN TEMPLE. 

To The Honorable John Temple, Esq r , in London. 

Boston, Sept 1 : l&y 1774. 

Sir, — You very much disappointed me in sending no answer to 
several letters I wrote you of some importance, all w c . h , I suppose, you 
received, as I took care y* they w? be safely delivered. Your friends 
here were grievously affected w*. h the news of your being displaced, but 
we all hope a better state of things will soon take place, w n you may 
again be well provided for. 

I shall write you nothing about the operation of the Boston port-bill, 
and the two others y l soon followed upon it, as the bearer of this, M r 
Josiah Quincy, a young gentleman you may not perhaps know, will be 
able to give you as full and particular an account of our affairs in con- 
sequence of them as you can desire, as also of all other facts relative to 
this and the other Colonies. He is a person of more y? common powers, 
of a sprightly genius, thorow acquaintance w*. h the Constitution and laws 
of the Country, and a perfect friend to the principles of true liberty. 
He goes from hence to England strongly disposed to serve this and the 
other Colonies w!"in he may be able ; and he will be the better able to 
do this if, by means of gentlemen of character at home, he may get 
opportunities of conversing w^ those, either in or out of Administration, 
who may have it in their power to be serviceable to us. The favor I 
would ask of you is only this : that you would lend him your help in 
getting into the company of such persons as these, in particular y* you 
would procure for him an opportunity and permission to see and con- 
verse w 1 ? 1 Lord Chatham, Lord Temple, and such others as you may 
introduce him to of like character. 

I suppose M r Bowdoin will write you upon this same occasion and 
w^ the same view. I will at present add no more, after due compli- 
ments to M? Temple, than that I am 

Your friend and humble servant, 

Charles Chauncy. 

The Hon bI ? John Temple Esq? 
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JAMES BOWDOItt TO THOMAS GUSHING. 

Thomas Gushing, Esq r . 

Dec* 9, 1775. 

S5, — I thank you for the letter with which you hon? me some time 
ago. I hope you will excuse this late notice of it, as I was ill at the 
time of receiving it and have been so for most part of the time since. 
The character you gave in it of General Washington is a very good 
and just one. At the last session of y e Gen 1 Court, when the Congress 
Com^ of Conference were at Cambridge, I had frequent opportunities, 
at Head Quarters where y e Conferences were held, of being in company 
with him ; which has given me sufficient reason to think that the Con- 
gress made a wise appointment when they made him General in Chief 
of the Continental Forces. I take him to be a valuable character, which 
proportionately grows in one's esteem the more one is acquainted with 
him; and it is a happy circumstance that he belongs to one of the 
Southern Colonies, as by that means the cement between them and the 
Northern is likely to be the stronger. 

It must give us pleasure that the American army is now so well offi- 
cered, but the late addition to the officers' pay has raised a considerable 
uneasiness among the soldiers, many of whom on that account, as their 
own has not been raised also, have refused to renew their enlistment ; 
and the Connecticut Forces, I understand, have generally determined to 
return home. This has occasioned our General Court to order from y e 
Militia a sufficient number to replace them for a short time till that 
Colony can furnish their Quota. From y e Conference above-mentioned 
you observe it was the opinion of that Com te . e that it would be best the 
pay of both officers & men should continue as before ; but, as the Con- 
gress thought otherwise, it is a pity the alteration could not have been 
postponed for some time, till the new Enlistment had been compleated. 
However, I hope no disagreable consequences will arise. 

You observe by the latest intelligences from England that there is 
no disposition of accomodation on y e part of y e Ministry upon any other 
terms than absolute unconditional submission. The Colonies therefore 
must recur to their own resources for their deliverance, under the guid- 
ance and direction of the Continental Congress, who, it is not doubted, 
will take the most spirited and efficacious measures for that purpose. 
I have the honour to be, with much esteem, D r Sir, 

Y r most ob 4 hu ble Serv*, J. B. 



37 
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JAMES BOWDOIN TO BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

Benjamin Franklin, Esq% Ambassador fyc, at Paris. 

Boston, May 1, 1780. 

Dear Sir, — It gave me great pleasure to hear by y e Marquis de 
la Fayette, who arrived here three days ago, that you continued to 
enjoy a perfect state of health. The snows of seventy winters seem to 
have had no other effect on y! constitution than to whiten your locks. 
It is for y e credit of Philosophy when its adepts can so well guard against 
the usual infirmities of age. But, what is age ? If it be only decay it 
is not to be estimated by years, but by a man's feelings. If a man feels 
himself well and sprightly, or is not sensible of any decay, he is young at a 
hundred ; and the contrary sensations will denominate him old at twenty. 
I wish y e continuance of your health and that half a century hence, as 
well as frequently at times intermediate, we may have y e pleasure of 
drinking a bottle together and toasting the health, prosperity & long 
life of our illustrious ally his present most christian majesty. When 
y e title Most Christian was given to y e Kings of France, it was prophetic 
of y e present reign ; for what can be more christian than to relieve the 
oppressed and support & defend y e liberty & happiness of mankind? 
JBuvons, alors, buvons a la sante du roy ! Whether this be good French 
or not, I do not know, but y e wish implied in it is the wish of every 
honest American upon the Continent. 

Having so good an opportunity by M l . Guild I embrace it to enclose 
to you a copy of the Constitution of government lately agreed on by our 
State Convention to be submitted to y e consideration of y e People. We 
shall shortly know whether they will accept it or not, or what altera- 
tions are to be made in it. It is time there should be a supersedeas on 
y e old Constitution, things being circumstanced as they are. 

M r Guild's inclinations leading him to see Holland & France, he 
expressed a great desire of being introduced to D r Franklin. I beg 
leave to recomend him to you as a worthy sensible gentleman, who will 
be able to inform you of y e present state of things here. As he has 
testimonials from y e President & Fellows of Harvard College relative 
to his character I need not say anything further on y* head. 1 The bad 
state of my eyes makes writing painful to me. You will therefore have 
y e goodness to excuse this short scroll and to believe that I am, with 
great affection & regard, D! Sir, 

Y r most obed* hu b ! e Serv?, J. B. 

1 Benjamin Guild graduated at Harvard in 1769, was for some years tutor 
there, and died in 1792. 
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Mr. Winslow Warren, in presenting to the Society cer- 
tain papers relating to Governor Hutchinson which had been 
handed to him for that purpose by Archibald M. Howe, Esq., 
and Edward Hutchinson Robbins Lyman, Esq., the executors 
of the will of the late James Murray Robbins, a distinguished 
citizen of Milton, and an active member of this Society, 
said : — 

One of the papers appears to be the original draft of an ad- 
dress by Governor Hutchinson to the Council and House of 
Representatives, published in Bradford's collection of the 
Speeches of the Governors of Massachusetts, page 336, of date 
January 6, 1773. It is not in Hutchinson's handwriting, but 
contains various emendations evidently in his hand, which also 
appear in the printed speech. The first few paragraphs of the 
speech as printed are the same as the manuscript, but the re- 
maining portion printed varies materially, though embodying 
the same ideas. 

The other papers presented are printed in Teele's History of 
Milton, page 421 et seq., and are the originals of an address to 
Governor Hutchinson upon his departure for Europe, with 
his intended reply in his own handwriting, and copies of the 
minutes of the Milton town meeting exacting apologies from 
the signers. One signature appears to have been cut from 
the address, — evidently that of Zed ah Crehore, — whose name 
appears upon the copy from the minutes of the meeting. 
Whether he changed his mind before the address was com- 
pleted for presentation does not appear ; but the minutes show 
that neither he nor Benjamin Horton, whose signature appears 
upon the address, joined in the required apology. 

It is not probable that the address was ever actually 
presented. The reply is marked " Intended reply " ; and 
presumably the prompt action of the citizens prevented the 
consummation. 

Mr. Charles C. Smith said he had received from our 
associate, Mr. Josiah P. Quincy, who is now in Europe, the 
memoir of the late Rev. R. C. Waterston, which Mr. Quincy 
had been appointed to write for the Proceedings. 

A new serial, containing the proceedings at the meetings in 
May and June, was ready for delivery at this meeting. 
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MEMOIR 



OF 



REV. R. C. WATERSTON. 

BY J. P. QUINCY. 



Robert Waterston, the father of the subject of this 
memoir, emigrated from Scotland .early in the present cen- 
tury. Some happy wave of destiny bore him to Maine, and 
there provided him with a devoted and admirable wife in the 
person of Miss Hepsea Lord, daughter of a large ship-owner of 
that State. There, also, he commenced his business life, and 
it was in Kennebunk that his son, Robert Cassie Waterston, 
was born on the 20th of March, 1812. When the boy was four 
years old, the family removed to Boston ; and here began the 
father's long connection with the noted commercial house of 
Waterston, Pray, and Company, afterward Waterston, Deane, 
and Company. 

When very young, Robert was placed in the family of Rev. 
Dr. John Pierce, in order that he might attend the Brookline 
Academy. The town was then in the country, far removed from 
any objectionable influences that might pertain to city instruc- 
tion ; and a long and fatiguing walk to Boston every Saturday, 
together with thq. seemingly inexhaustible information of his 
clerical host, made deep impressions upon the boy's memory. 
His education was continued at the Boston High School until 
it was decided in the family council that the time had come 
when Robert must commence the business career in which he 
was to follow the steps of his father ; and so, at the early age 
of fifteen years, the boy was placed in the store of Mr. Henry 
Rice, a well-known merchant of Boston. Here occurred an ac- 
cident which had much influence in shaping his subsequent life. 
He fell through an open scuttle, many feet, to the floor below; 
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he was taken up insensible, borne home upon a shutter, con- 
fined to his bed for more than six months, and to the house 
for an additional period of considerable length. This long 
seclusion from active life turned his attention to books, and 
enabled him to develop a natural taste for drawing, in which, 
notwithstanding the want of adequate instruction, he subse- 
quently attained great proficiency. About this time Mrs. 
Ruthven and her daughters, the grandmother and aunts of 
the young man, came to America and were provided with a 
home in Charlestown. This circumstance brought Robert 
under the influence of Dr. James Walker, who was the pastor 
of these relatives during many years. The family in Boston 
attended the Federal Street Meeting-house, then in charge of 
the eminent Dr. Channing. An intimate contact with these 
good and able clergymen convinced the young man that, for 
him at least, there was a call to service more important than 
any connected with the world's traffic. This conviction was 
strengthened by the influence — which, for want of a better 
adjective, we have come to call " magnetic " — exerted by 
Father Taylor in his ministry to seamen. It was proposed 
that a Sunday-school should be attached to the Bethel for 
children whose homes were in the northern part of the city. 
Young Mr. Waterston, who was now engaged in studies for 
the ministry, promptly offered his services as Superintendent, 
and succeeded in gathering to his assistance a remarkable 
body of instructors. Here began his power of fluent and 
intensely sympathetic speech, which won the hearts of so 
many of the less fortunate members of the community. The 
Bethel Sunday-school approached very nearly the ideal of 
Christian instruction divorced from sectarianism. Methodists, 
Episcopalians, Unitarians here forgot their differences, and 
joined in a hearty effort to spread the gospel of a common 
Master. A company of true-hearted men and women, among 
whom were our late associates Dr. Deane and Governor 
Andrew, gave their energies to the cause. Rev. John H. 
Hey wood, a survivor of this brotherhood of Christian workers, 
testifies to the power of Mr. Waterston's leadership in fervent 
prayer as well as in discourses, simple in expression, but full 
of apt illustration, noble aspiration, and the loving spirit of 
humanity. " Prophet-poems" Mr. Hey wood calls them; and 
those who have heard Mr. Waterston's addresses before audi- 
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ences which he could lift into his own spiritual atmosphere, 
will not find the expression more inapt than those by which 
in familiar talk we designate some impressive experience. 

While attending the Divinity School in Cambridge, Mr. 
Waterston made life-long friends, — his pleasant room, filled 
with the books he loved so well, being an attractive place of 
resort for many who have since given distinguished service to 
the world. At this time he made the acquaintance of Miss 
Anna C. L. Quincy, the youngest daughter of the President of 
the College. This lady afterward became his wife, — their 
marriage taking place April 21, 1840. After completing his 
preliminary studies for the ministry, several pulpits were sug- 
gested as probably open to the young clergyman ; but he 
preferred a connection with the ministry at large, and accepted 
the pastorate of the Pitts Street Chapel, which the Rev. F. 
T. Gray had just resigned. This was a missionary enterprise, 
designed to instruct and uplift the poor of the city ; and here 
six years of faithful labor were passed. The first Sunday in 
every month was devoted to a special service for children ; and 
I well remember a sermon I heard him preach on one of these 
occasions, as among the vivid events of my boyhood. Young 
persons are remorseless critics, and are often terribly conscious 
of what our associate, Mr. Barrett Wendell, calls the " his- 
trionic insincerity " which cannot be eliminated from leadership 
in matters ecclesiastical. But as I listened to that glowing 
discourse of more than half a century ago, the thought came to 
me that here was a minister absolutely spontaneous and sin- 
cere. He stimulated a power of perception distinctly above 
the usual unregenerate condition of a boy's mind, and awak- 
ened an earnest desire to press forward in the paths of right- 
eousness which he made so attractive. 

From this scene of useful labor, Mr. Waterston was called 
to the pastorate of the Church of the Saviour, which was 
organized in the spring of 1845. The congregation was 
drawn from various sources. Some wished to emphasize 
their disapproval of two Unitarian clergymen who had in- 
vited Theodore Parker into their pulpits; others had per- 
suaded themselves that new spiritual life would be brought 
into the Church if the expression of religious sentiment and 
the setting forth of Christian duty were not left so exclu- 
sively in charge of the clergy. To the Parker controversy 
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Mr. Waterston had contributed a long letter which placed 
him among the majority of his brethren ; while his tendency 
to what were known as "evangelical views" was opposed to 
any routine which denied the opportunity for exhortiftion to 
the earnest layman. But the new Society found that the cur- 
rent of circumstances was setting strongly against its ultimate 
success. The vicinity of Bedford Street, in which its beautiful 
church building had been placed, was gradually deserted by 
many who preferred the freedom of a country home. The 
encroachments of trade led to the gradual depopulation of 
that part of the city, and five other churches of kindred faith 
in the immediate neighborhood largely satisfied the existing 
demand. If there were other causes that brought about the 
dissolution of the Society, it is not worth while to summon 
them from oblivion. Among Protestants, at least, an ideal 
church is associated with widely different conceptions ; and 
these conceptions are constantly changing as new require- 
ments are recognized. Small criticisms from the pews, though 
they often inhibit one another, are apt to accumulate, and 
make it more and more difficult to realize what once seemed 
to be a collective ideal. But whatever discouragements or 
disappointments may have been felt by the pastor or by dif- 
ferent members of his congregation, they were ignored when 
the time for the dissolution of their connection actually arrived. 
A meeting of the Society charged its committee to report to 
Mr. Waterston " its lively sense of the union, and most remark- 
able and unquestioned unanimity of purpose which from the 
first has actuated pastor and people in forwarding the best 
interests of the Society." It further testified that " we have 
all witnessed the ability, zeal, and deep devotion which you 
have given to the duties of your office ; and though our Society 
is small in numbers, we have rejoiced in the great success 
which has attended your efforts in gathering into the visible 
Church souls which we trust you will find in the great day 
numbered among the spiritual members of the Church above, 
to be your eternal crown of glory." We must obviously go 
deeper than these cordial expressions to explain the resolu- 
tion which the retiring minister made and kept that he would 
never again accept the permanent charge of a parish. The 
existence of the Church of the Saviour was limited to about 
seven years. 
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In the years that followed, Mr. Waterston frequently 
preached and performed other pastoral offices. He accepted 
an invitation to take charge of a pulpit in Taunton while its 
occupant, Rev. Charles H. Brigham, spent a year of travel in 
Palestine and the East. He likewise supplied for six months 
the pulpit in Augusta, Maine, left vacant by the death of his 
early friend, Rev. Sylvester Judd, we]l known as the author 
of " Margaret." An earnest call to continue this connection 
was resisted. 

Europe was twice visited by Mr. Waterston, the second 
time in the company of his wife and daughter ; and it is safe 
to say that we rarely send travellers to the older world who 
are such intelligent students of the wonders of art and the 
historical monuments it has to offer. Instead of the chaotic 
state of undefined purposes characteristic of the ordinary 
American tourist, Mr. Waterston knew just what he wanted 
to do and to see, and instinctively took the best way to gain 
the ends he sought. Skill with the pencil was a constant 
source of education as well as of pleasure. His sketches 
enabled him to evoke interesting scenes which otherwise 
might have lain dormant in consciousness, unavailable for 
permanent satisfaction or for practical use. He greatly en- 
joyed the society of many persons distinguished in science or 
letters with whom his travels brought him into intercourse. 
Talks with De Quincey in Scotland, or with the group of 
artists in Rome, were as fully reported to friends in America 
as if he had carried the Boswellian note-book; for in the 
presence of men of merit his mind was receptive rather than 
critical, and he met them with that eager expectation which 
plays so important a part in our appreciation of excellence. 

Mr. Waterston's second visit to Europe was marked by an 
affliction whose shadow never left his subsequent life. His 
only son had died in infancy; but there remained to him a 
daughter, esteemed by all who knew her as a lovely specimen 
of budding womanhood. Early in the spring of 1857 this 
cherished maiden was taken from a Protestant school in Paris 
to accompany her parents in their progress up the Rhine and 
through Switzerland and Italy. The following year they were 
called upon to resign this beautiful and beloved girl. The 
sympathy of all who knew them went out to Mr. and Mrs. 
Waterston as the mortal tenement of this fair spirit was placed 
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in the Protestant cemetery at Naples. But such events can 
be no passing episodes in the history of life ; they must leaven 
and transform whatever remains of it. 

Subsequent years, passed by Mr. Waterston at his winter 
home in Chester Square, or upon his estate at Whitefield in 
New Hampshire, were marked by few experiences other than 
those common to the good citizen and genial gentleman. He 
maintained an active interest in our institutions of religion, 
charity, and education, and his service upon the Boston School 
Committee was devoted and constant. The great personalities 
of the past, with whom his well-selected library brought him 
into contact, retained their accustomed hold upon thought 
and feeling. The fact that many of the old standards of con- 
duct were perishing, while new ones were springing into life, 
did not disturb him. Seeing all that was excellent in the 
backward vista of man's existence, he was untroubled with 
forebodings of storms upon the turbulent waters of democ- 
racy over which our course leads. The good old pilotage of 
Charming and Walker would be sufficient for the ruffled deeps 
we are approaching ; and the counsels of social perfection, 
loudly clamoring for recognition, received scant attention. 

The discipline of acute physical pain was frequent during 
the closing years of Mr. Waterston' s life. But the poet, who 
in most men is said to die young, did not succumb to its 
attack ; the enthusiasms of youth were never recognized as 
delusive, or as incomplete representations of mundane facts. 
Whenever the clutch of disease was relaxed, the old self 
returned, fresh, ardent, hoping all things, eager as ever to 
impart knowledge or to stimulate taste. There was none of 
that indifference to former interests which so often marks de- 
clining years. On the twenty-first day of February, 1893, the 
long struggle with the infirmities of the body was brought to 
a merciful end ; and the spirit passed into whatever condition 
may have been appointed as the fitting sequence to its earthly 
life. 

The question what any human existence might have 
accomplished had it been placed among slightly different 
surroundings is as tempting as it is futile ; but it is difficult 
to resist the feeling that the abundant sympathy and swelling 
enthusiasm of Mr. Waterston might have wrought to better 

38 
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advantage in some division of the Christian Church other than 
that in which he chanced to be cast. His temperament and 
gifts seemed better suited to those stirring appeals to percep- 
tion and intuition characteristic of the disciples of Wesley 
than to the placid demonstrations of intellectual reasonable- 
ness associated with the followers of Channing. Fifty years 
ago the scholastic Unitarianism of Boston had a tendency 
to become colorless and conventional ; it was inelastic and 
scarcely tolerant of personal equations in its interpre- 
ters. Fully accepting the noble mission of declaring the 
truth as they saw it, the leaders of this body felt the 
Puritan shrinking from draping its majestic proportions with 
a generous mantle of emotion. There was no place quite fitted 
to the preacher whose copious vocabulary poured forth in fervid 
speech, — one who was so anxious to give the people of his best 
in full measure that somewhat of his second best was entangled 
with it ; but just this diffuseness, with the intense earnest- 
ness behind it, would have made Mr. Waterston a power with 
another section of the religious community. Necessarily the 
statement of faith he had once accepted could never be con- 
sidered what we now phrase as one of the ever-changing forms 
through which man's relation to the Unseen finds temporary 
clothing ; it must be comprehensive enough to cover its total 
expression. Hence the intellectual doubt of which Theodore 
Parker was the exponent was an intolerable offence to one 
whose love and reverence were entwined about a definite formula 
of belief. " The words and deeds of Christ," said Mr. Water- 
ston, " are given upon the same authority; if the record is 
false in regard to the miracles, why not in regard to the 
teaching ? Sweeping declarations may be uttered in a sen- 
tence ; the fact of the resurrection of Jesus may be denied 
in one line; but that simple statement cuts off all that is 
recorded after, shuts up the sepulchre, erases the closing and 
most affecting interviews between Christ and his disciples, the 
parting blessing, and the ascension to heaven." Holding with 
tenacity thi& faith of the ages, it was impossible for the min- 
ister of the Pitts Street Chapel to admit Mr. Parker to his 
pulpit as Mr. Clarke and Mr. Sargent had done. Just how 
far the much belauded but somewhat feeble virtue of toler- 
ance will prove a panacea for man's wrong-doing or his 
stimulus to heroic action is a question that the centuries rather 
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than the years must answer. That the word easily becomes 
a polite name for indifference, few will dispute. The person- 
age of nursery romance whose function it was " to sweep the 
cobwebs from the sky " has, in our time, wielded her broom 
with ceaseless activity. It is pardonable to inquire whether 
the fixed stars, which have hitherto guided humanity, may 
not be displaced in the vigor of her cosmical cleansing. 

Two courses of Lowell Lectures by Mr. Waterston, if 
measured by the popular interest they excited, must be 
regarded as among the most successful given under the 
auspices of that noble foundation. No doubt they were 
unreportable for fastidious breakfast-tables ; they were, never- 
theless, delightful from those qualities of exuberant enthusiasm 
and intense delight in imparting feeling which can charm even 
commonplace into eloquence.' The soul of the speaker vital- 
ized every sentence, and lifted the mass of his auditors from 
their workaday surroundings as few men are able to do. The 
discourses upon art, illustrated from his private collection of 
drawings and photographs, could not but stimulate taste and 
imagination in that great majority of men and women whose 
names have no sequence of collegiate letters. 

In the later course of lectures, in which Mr. Waterston gave 
an account of a visit to California, the fresh factors of life upon 
the Pacific coast, and the contrast of its delicious climates with 
our New England frosts and heats, were set forth with a vivid- 
ness which seemed to give out the very reality the lecturer's 
senses had taken in. To broaden the outlook of the less for- 
tunate masses — to give them the atmosphere of intellectual 
and cultured life — was the special gift of Mr. Waterston. 
Critics might declare that there was a want of due selection, 
among the thousands of impressions which his mind received ; 
but this did not detract from the inherent buoyancy of that 
eager rush of words, which swept hearers away from their 
familiar moorings as nothing else could have done. Not 
alone to popularize knowledge, but to do it with the sort of 
reverent exultation which in his case accompanied its acqui- 
sition, was the secret of Mr. Waterston's success. To gaze 
upon the luminaries in the zenith requires an uncomfortable 
position of the head, which those who have passed their days 
in bending over the hard work of the world do not find it 
easy to adopt. They consequently felt a grateful attachment 
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to the man who could point out the stars not too far above 
their terrestrial horizon. 

Among Mr. Waterston's published writings were an excellent 
little book upon " Moral and Spiritual Culture," some verses 
bearing the title of " The Widow's Son," and two occasional 
poems, — one of which was delivered before the Mercantile 
Library Association in 1845, and the other at the semi-cen- 
tennial anniversary of the English High School in 1871. He 
likewise published addresses treating the difficult subjects of 
Pauperism, the Condition of the Insane in Massachusetts, 
the Diffusive Nature of Christianity, and the True Position of 
the Church in relation to the Age. The Proceedings of this 
Society record the tributes that he paid to several of our 
deceased members ; and his memoir of the life and character 
of Joseph Andrews, read at a meeting of the Art Club, tes- 
tifies to the breadth of his sympathy with all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. 

The Humboldt Centennial, celebrated in Boston, Sept. 14, 
1869, was the suggestion of Mr. Waterston ; and its success 
was largely, if not wholly, due to his untiring efforts. Hav- 
ing determined that an address by Professor Agassiz was the 
fitting tribute to the memory of the great naturalist, he spared 
no pains in securing it, making light of the various obstacles 
which seemed to block the way. Few who enjoyed that mas- 
terly oration, and the addresses at the evening meeting from 
such men as Dr. Hedge and Mr. R. W. Emerson, realized that 
it was only through the persistent zeal of the Chairman of 
the Committee that exercises which seemed so natural and 
spontaneous had come to be. A portrait of Humboldt, 
painted from life, was presented by Mr. Waterston to the 
Boston Society of Natural History, under whose auspices the 
memorial services had been given. 

Mr. Waterston was in full sympathy with the men of his 
time who were determined not only to resist the encroach- 
ments of the slave power, but looked to the abolition of slav- 
ery by the action of the General Government. Had he been 
willing to abstain from what was known as "political preach- 
ing," it is probable that his career, from a worldly point of 
view, would have been more advantageous ; but he was ever 
sensitive to this stain upon our national life, and set forth his 
feelings in no measured phrases. He declared from the pul- 
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pit that the Mexican War was " a savage and bloody work," 
and affirmed the " weighty responsibility " of the Christian 
Church, so long as slavery darkened any portion of our land. 
Alluding to the subject in a sermon before his Bedford Street 
congregation, he exclaimed, " To what are we indebted, but 
to the loving mercy of God, that the earth has not already 
opened, and the clouds shaken fire from their folds ! " This 
imagery was probably somewhat distasteful to the " Webster 
Whigs," who provided much of the financial basis which sus- 
tained the Society. An impartial view of events preceding 
the War of the Rebellion, and of the judgments of men in 
relation thereto, is not yet possible. The situation was not 
alarming to those who accepted the sarcasm with which 
Wendell Phillips rounded one of his brilliant periods : " The 
South secede ? Yes, — when the town paupers secede from 
the town ! " But the outlook was different to those who fore- 
saw a long and bloody war, from which the chances thab the 
Union and representative government would emerge intact 
seemed infinitesimal. It remains true, however, that the 
clergyman deserves all honor who pressed his conviction 
beyond the limits of ecclesiastical usage, and said the strong- 
est word that was in him at a time when one considerate of 
his own advancement in social estimation might have left this 
word unsaid. 

Modern psychologists tell us that a large portion of the 
Self is never revealed, and that all we make out to do or to 
say is but a limited manifestation of a total individuality. If 
there are any exceptions to this scientific dictum, Mr. Water- 
ston was certainly among them. The enthusiasm — which 
his shrewd Scotch blood never permitted to run into senti- 
mentalism — seemed to carry the full outcome of his nature. 
In discussing interesting subjects with the many visitors to 
his library, he used that redundancy of language and illustra- 
tion which impressed the average listener as precise and 
measured statements never could have done. And more 
than the tongue could find words to convey, his face beamed 
upon his auditor who caught, as it were by infection, the 
taste and feeling of his host. No man more thoroughly 
enjoyed the society of distinguished characters, and no man 
was better fitted to mediate between them and that less fortu- 
nate majority whose representatives he delighted to welcome. 
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The works of art and literature with which Mr. Waterston 
had been able to surround himself did not merely amuse or 
excite a leisure hour ; they possessed the entire man. He needed 
no catalogue to that noble collection of books which loaded 
tables and mantelpieces, and stood in double rows upon his 
shelves. The place of every volume was known to him, and 
at his touch each appeared to open automatically at the 
passage or illustration that was sought. 

This well-beloved library has been bequeathed to the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society with abundant means to secure 
its care and preservation. It has been said that every man 
makes his own Nirvana, in which his once conscious life 
unconsciously persists. Few individuals, as they are swept 
away by the great current, leave behind them a memorial 
so associated with themselves, so permanent, and so interesting. 
Posthumous remembrance is the lot of a very limited minority ; 
even the few who achieve a contemporary reputation are likely 
to find its justification to posterity a somewhat difficult task. 
But as future members of this Society look upon the books 
and the rare collection of autographs that Mr. Waterston has 
confided to their care, they will recognize the collector as 
a lover of the good and the beautiful, and as a patient 
exp]orer of a little segment in the vast circle of human 
interests. 



